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88 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. II. 

Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Texte 
und Untersuchungen. Herausgegeben von Dr. Clemens Baeumker, 
O. O. Professor an der Universitat Breslau. Band I, Heft i. Die 
dem Boethius f'dlschlich zugeschriebene Abhandlung des Dominicus 
Gundisalvi De Unitate. Herausgegeben und philosophiegeschicht- 
lich behandelt von Dr. Paul Correns. Miinster, 1891. Druck und 
Verlag der Aschendorffschen Buchhandlung. — pp. 56. 

Gundisalvi 's brief treatise of a half-dozen octavo pages De unitate has 
some interest as one of the philosophic forms into which Platonic, Aris- 
totelian, Neoplatonic conceptions were combined in the Middle Ages. 
Haureau supposes it to have a further interest as one of the sources of 
David of Dinant's pantheism. Correns, however, shows that this pan- 
theism is in no wise derivable from the tract De unitate. The treatise 
was first printed amongst the works of Boethius and is ascribed to 
him in two Florentine MSS. of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
and in a MS. of the Paris National Library of the fourteenth century. 
In a MS. (Cod. 86, not collated by Correns) of Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
the treatise is ascribed to Dominicus Gundisalvi. Since Haureau 
(Metnoires de I'academie des inscriptions, vol. 29, 2, p. 328) the 
authorship of Gundisalvi has been generally accepted. The mediaeval 
character of the Latin and the evident use made of a post-Boethian 
book, viz., Ibn Gabirol's work Fons vitae preclude the authorship of 
Boethius. Determining grounds for the authorship are : 1 . The treatise 
could not have been written before the above-mentioned Latin version 
of the Fons vitae, as the parallel passages arranged by Correns clearly 
show. 2. The author must have had an intimate acquaintance with 
the Fons vitae. 3. The use made of the Bible and of Boethius show 
that we must look for the author amongst Christian thinkers. These 
conditions are met in Dominicus Gundisalvi, who with Johannes His- 
panus translated the Fons vitae, and to him the authorship of De 
unitate is attributed in Cod. 86 of Corpus Christi. 

The basis of Correns' text is the Basel edition of 1546 and collations 
of the following MSS., all in the National Library of Paris: 1. Bibl. nat. 
fonds lat. 16605, P er g- M S. of the thirteenth century. 2. Bibl. nat. fonds 
lat. 14700, perg. MS. of the fourteenth century. 3. Bibl. nat. fonds 
lat. 6443, perg. MS. of the fourteenth century. The readings of these 
MSS. are given at the bottom of the pages, and in an Appendix the 
readings of a Munich and two Vienna MSS. are given. The main doc- 
trines set forth in the treatise are : 1. At the head of the entire cosmical 
order is the supreme uncreated One. 2. This absolute One as creative 
Unity (creatrix unitas) brought into existence a second, subordinate 
Unity, the created world (creata unitas). 3. The created world in 
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descending scale is composed of mind, soul, and the corporeal. 4. The 
elements of the created world are form and matter. This distinction 
applies to mind and soul, as well as to the corporeal. 5. The force 
which binds together these two opposing principles and gives to 
everything its being is the Unity peculiar to every individual thing. 
6. This Unity has its origin in the supreme absolute Unity. 7. In 
everything there is an inherent striving for the greatest possible degree 
of being and accordingly for the greatest possible degree of Unity. 
8. The ground for the inferiority of the created world to the creator 
is in the inferior degree of Unity. 9. The cause of this inferior degree 
of Unity lies in the nature of matter. The Neoplatonic character 
of these doctrines is on the surface; one will also mark at once the 
Aristotelian distinction between form and matter. Mediaeval philoso- 
phers derived their knowledge of Neoplatonism from two sources, viz., 
from the early Christian writers, especially Boethius and Augustine; 
on the other side from the Arabico-Jewish philosophy. Gundisalvi 
derived his knowledge of Arabic Neoplatonism from Ibn Gabirol 
(Avencebrol). In brief but clear fashion Correns has explained the 
historical position of this work in mediaeval philosophy, besides giving 
us a good serviceable text with apparatus criticus. The series of 
"Beitrage" to the history of mediaeval thought, of which this forms 
the first section of vol. i, promises under the general editorship of the 
learned Baeumker to be of great importance for the investigation of 
this neglected period of philosophy. 

William Hammond. 

Genesis and Growth of Religion. The L. P. Stone Lectures for 
1892 at Princeton Theological Seminary, New Jersey. By Rev. 
S. H. Kellogg, D.D. New York and London, Macmillan & Co., 1892. 

If Dr. Kellogg has by his earlier publications challenged the respect 
of scholars, his fame has not been lessened by the publication of the 
present series of Lectures. Rigidly conservative in tenor, they are the 
deliberate conclusions of one who deserves, by his previous studies 
in the "Origins," our thanks and appreciation. 

It requires, however, intellectual fortitude to affirm that the develop- 
ment of religion from lower to higher conceptions derives no solid 
evidence from the sciences of Language, Prehistoric archaeology, and 
Comparative Religions. There is a fundamental difference between 
the view of the history of Religion given by Professor Kellogg and 
that of Max Muller, D'Alviella, Reville, and many others who bring to 
the study of the origin and development of Religion the vast mass 
of evidence gained from Biology, Anthropology, Linguistic Palaeon- 
tology, Ethnology, and Biblical Criticism. 



